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BIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN WEST, Eso, 


(Continued from page 35.) 


In this favourable state of things he 
attained his sixteenth year, when his fa- 
ther became anxious to see him settled 
insome established business: for, though 
reluctant to thwart the bias of a genius 
at once so decided and original, and to 
which the injunction of Peckover had 
rendered him favourable and indulgent, 
the old gentleman was sensible that the 
profession of a painter was not only pre- 
carious, but regarded by the religious 
association to which he belonged, as ad- 
verse to their tenets, by being orna- 
mental; and he was anxious, on his son’s 
account and on his own, to avoid those 
animadversions to which he was exposed 
by the freedom he had hitherto granted 
to the predilections of Benjamin. He, 
therefore consulted several of his neigh- 
bours on the subject; and a meeting of 
the society of friends in the vicinity was 
called, to consider publicly what ought 
to be the destiny of his son. 

The assembly met in the meeting- 
house near springfield, and after much 
debate, approaching to altercation, a man 
of the name of John Williamson rose, 
and delivered a very extraordinary 
speech upon the subject. He was much 
respected by all present, for the purity 
and integrity of his life, and enjoyed 
great influence in his sphere on account 
of the superiority of his natural wisdom, 
and, as a public preacher among the 
friends, possessed an astonishing gift 
of convincing eloquence. He pointed to 
old Mr. West and his wife, and expa- 
tiated on the blameless reputation which 
they had long maintained, and merited 
so well. ‘ Vhey have had,” said he, 
“‘tenchildren, whom they have carefully 
brought up in the fear of God, and in 








the christian religion; and the youth, 
whose lot in life we are now convened 
to consider, is Benjamin, their youngest 
child. It is known to you all that God 
is pleased, from time to time, to bestow 
upon some men extraordinary gifts of 
mind, and you need not be told by how 
wonderful an inspiration their son has 
been led to cultivate the art of painting. 
It is true that our tenets deny the utility 
of that art to mankind. But God has 
bestowed on the youth a genius for the 
art, and can we believe that Omnipo- 
tence bestows his gifts but for great pur- 
poses? What God has given, who shall 
dare to throw away? Let us not esti- 
mate the almighty wisdom by.our no- 
tions; let us not presume to arraign his 
judgment by our ignorance, but in the 
evident propensity of the young man, 
be assured that we see an impulse of the 
divine hand operating towards some 
high and benificent end.” 

The effect of this argument, and the 
lofty commanding manner in which it 
was delivered, induced the asgembly to 
agree that the artist should be allowed 
to indulge the predilections of his genius; 
and a private meeting of the friends was 
appointed to be holden at his father’s 
house, at which the youth himself was 
requested to be present, in order to re- 
ceive, in form, the assent and blessing 
of the society. On the day of meeting, 
the great room was put in order, and a 
numerous company of both sexes assem- 
bled. Benjamin was placed by his fa- 
ther, and the men and women took their 
respective forms on each side. After 
sitting sometime in silence, John Wil- 


| liamson rose, and in a speech than which, 


perhaps, the porticos of Athens never 
resounded with a more impressive ora- 
tory, he resumed the topic which had 
been the subject of his former address. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
women rose, and kissed the young art- 





ist, and the men, one by one, Jaid their 
hands on his head and prayed that the 
Lord might verify in his life, the value 
of the gift which had induced them, in 
despite of their religious tenets, to allow 
him to cultivate the faculties of his ge- 
nius. 

When it was determined among the 
friends that Benjamin. West should be 
allowed to cultivate the art of painting, 
he went to Lancaster, but he was hastily 
recalled by a severe domestic misfor- 
tune. His mother was seized by a dan- 
gerous illness, and being conscious that 
she could not live long, she requested 
that he might be sent for home. Ben- 
jamin hastily obeyed the summons, but 
before he reached the house, her strength 
was exhausted, and she was only able to 
express, by her look, the satisfaction 
with which she saw him approach the 
bed, before she expired. Her funeral, 
and the distress which the event natu- 
rally occasioned to her family, by all of 
whom she was very tenderly beloved, 
detained the young artist some time at 
his father’s. About the end of August, 
in 1756, however, he took his final de- 
parture, and went to Philadelphia. 

After what has already been mention- 
ed of the state of society in Pennsylva- 
nia, it is needless to. say that at the pe- 
riod to which these Memoirs refer, there 
were but few picttires in the British 
plantations; indeedj without any other 
explanation, all that should be contend- 
ed for by any person who might imagine 
it necessary to advocate the pretensions 
of Benjamin West to be placed in the 
list of original and self-instructed artists, 
would be readily granted, upon stating 
the single fact, that he was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and did not leave America till 
the year 1760. At the same time, it 
might be construed into an injudicious 
concealment, if it were not mentioned, 
that governor Hamilton, who, ‘at that 
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period, presided with so much populari- 
ty over the affairs of the province, pos- 
sessed a few pictures, consisting, how- 
ever, chiefly of family portraits. Among 
them was a St. Ignatius, which was 
found in the course of the preceding 
war oaboard a Spanish prize, and which 
Mr. Pennington obtained leave for 
West to copy. The artist had made 
choice of it himself without being aware 
of its merits as a work of art, for it was 
not until several years after that he dis- 
covered it to be a fine piece of the Mo- 
rillo school, and in the best style of the 
master. 

This copy was greatly admired by all 
who saw it, and by none more than his 
valuable friend provost Smith, to whom 
it suggested the notion that portrait- 
painting might be raised to something 
greatly above the exhibition of a mere 
physical likeness; and he in consequence 
endeavoured to impress upon the mind 


‘of his pupil, that characteristic painting 


opened a new line in the art, only infe- 
rior in dignity to that of history, but re- 
quiring, perhaps, a niger discriminative 
tact of mind, ‘This judicious reflection 
of Dr. Smith was, however, anticipated 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who had alrea- 
dy made the discovery, and was éarry- 
ing it into effect with admirable success. 
The provost, however, was unacquaint- 
ed with that circumstance: and induced 

Vest to make an experiment by draw- 
ing his portrait in the style and attitude 
of the St- Ingatius. 

While he was thus employed on por- 
traits, a gentleman of the name of Cox, 
called on him to agree for a likeness of 
his daughter; and the picture of Dr. 
Smith attracted his attention. It, in- 
deed, appeared to him to evince such 
a capacity for historical composition, 
that, instead of then determining any 
thing respecting his daughter’s portrait, 
he gave an order for an historical pic- 
ture, allowing the artist himself to 
choose the subjeet. This task had pecu- 
liar charms; for the painter in the course 
of reading the Bible to his mother some 
time before, had beenled to think that the 
trial of Susannah was a fine suhject; and 
he was thus enabled, by the liberality of 
Mr. Cox, to embody the conceptions of 
his imagination while they were yet in 
all the freshness and vigour of original 
formation, He made his canvas about 
the size of a half length portrait, on 
which he introduced not fewer than for- 
ty figures. In the execution he followed 
the rule which he had adopted in paint- 
ing the death of Socrates, and drew the 
principal figures from living models.— 
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It is not known what has become of the 
trial of Susannah. 
the colonies, Mr. Cox adhered to the 
British irterest, and his daughter, the 
last person into whose possession the 
picture has been traced, having married 
a British officer, came to kngiand du- 
ring the war, and the artist has not heard 
where she has since resided. 

In point of composition, Mr. West is 
of opinion that the trial of Susannah was 
superior to the death of Socrates. in 
this he is probably correct; for, during 
the interval between the execution ot the 
one and the other, his mind has been en- 
larged in knowledge by reading, his eye 
improved by the study of pictoral out- 
line and perspective in the camera, and 
his touch softened by the portraits which 
he had painted, and particularly by his 
careful copy of St. Ignatius. In point 
ot drawing, both pictures were no doubi 
greatly interior to’ many of his subse- 
quent works; but his son, long aitcr he 
iiad acquired much celebrity, saw the 
picture of the death of Socrates, and 
was of opinion that it was not surpassed 
by any of them in variety of coimposi- 
sion, and in that perspicuity of narrative 
which is the grand characteristic of the 
artist’s genius. 

When he found that the state of his 
funds enabled him to underiake the jour- 
ney, he went to New York. 

(Lo be Contznued. ) 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


REMARKS 
On Dr. Wilson’s Essay on Grammar. 
(Continued from page 36.) 

There is sometimes an obscurity in 
the Doctor’s definitions, which appears 
intentional, and seems to indicate an un- 
certamty on his part, oi the real rank ot 
the word on which he is treating: this 
circumstance has induced us to forbear 
our remarks on many parts of the Doc- 
tor’s theory, confident that whatever 
ground we might suppose had been as- 
sumed (and our observations framed ac- 
cordingly) an opposite one might easily 
be adduced from the same page, and our 
remarks rendered futile. 


In the 79th paragraph, page xxxi. of 
the Syllabus, we think he has been suf- 


In the rebellion of 


ficiently explicite to be detected in an er- 
ror. He says that adjectives may not 
only stand without their substantives, 
or be affirmed of them, but have objects, 
&c, as an illustration, the following sen- 
tence is offered for an example:—Jt is 
WORTH money—the word, worth, is here 
denominated, by the Doctor, an adjec- 
tive; this is a position to which reason, 
analogy, and authority are diametrically 
opposed. The word, worth, is no more 
an adjective, than from, to, by, or with 
is; nor is any other word an adjective 
that does not harmonize with the word, 
thing, or its plural. 

The idea of quality expressed in the 
word has deceived the Doctor; we pre- 
sume he mistook it for the adjective, 
worthy, from which it is as distinct, as 
grateful is from gratitude, which last 
word the Doctor has termed an adstract 
10un. 

Paragraph 76, (page xxx.) he says, 

‘* When a verb foliows a verb, it is in 
the infinitive mode, and is immediately 
preceded by the preposition to, except 
after the verbs, de, bid, can, dare, do, 
feel, hear, let, make, may, read, say, see, 
shall, and will—as, I love to walk—T can 
walk.” ‘This rule is the foundation of 
the Doctor’s errors in the auxiliaries, of 
a part of which, (will and shall) we 
have spoken. Much of this rule is lia- 
ble to exception, even on the Doctor’s 
own plan, and a part entirely destitute 
of foundation. Inno instance in our 
language, we believe, can a verb in the 
infinitive mode follow the verb de, with- 
out the particle, to, before it. The verb, 
read, is liable to the same objection. If 
this be the case (and our memory does 
not serve us with a single exception) the 
Doctor’s fame as a writer on Grammar, 
must rest upon some other foundation 
than that of correctness. 

We are not ignorant of the reason 
which has induced the Doctor to reject 
compound tenses. It is a fact, that in 
some instances, when the verb in the in- 
finitive mode is governed by make, need, 
feel, and a few other words, the sign, to, 





is omitted, because the separate ideas 
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expressed, are sufficiently preserved | 
without the intervention of the particle; 
this, however, is not invariably the case: 
the translation of the scriptures, and 
works of the early English writers, 
abound with exceptions, and show that 
the omission of the particle is of modern 
date. This refinement in language has 
served as a basis for the Doctor, upon 
which to predicate his hypothesis of 
tenses. He was not, however, uncon- 
scious of the necessity of the indepen- 
dence of sense, in the auxiliary and 
verb necessary to their separation, and 
has attempted to point it out in some of 
the auxiliaries, on which subject we have 
endeavoured to detect his errors in our 
preceding remarks. To effect this, how- 
ever, he has been compelled to have re- 
course to several words, to supply the 
place of the auxiliary, before he is abie 
to put the particle, to, before the verb, 
in order to render it infinitive: for ex- 
ample: J will love, he says is J am de- 
termined to love. Now, because in the 
sentence, J dare love, the verb Jove is in 
the infinitive mode, without the particle, 
to, the Doctor has presumed that in the 
sentence, J can love, the verb love must 
be in the same situation: this error is 
very easily detected; for if after J dare, 
we insert the particle, to, thus, / dare to 
love—we shall find that without the al- 
teration of the finite verb, dare, the sense 
is perfectly preserved, the same idea ex- 
pressed, and the ear, perhaps, rather re- 
lieved; but, if after Jcan, be inserted 
the particle, to, as J can to love, then the 
real meaning is destroyed, no distinct 
idea is expressed, and the ear violated. 

One instance more of the auxiliary, 
must suffice. Do is an auxiliary of the 
present and imperfect tense: this word 
has been mistaken by the Doctor for the 
verb, when they are almost as different- 
ly conjugated as the auxiliary and prin- 
cipal verb will are;—for example, the 
principal verb, do, is thus conjugated: 
indicative mode, present tense, I da, 
thou DoEST, he does; the auxiliary thus, 
I do, thou Dost, he des. 


| would it not then be repeated, and by 





We have previously remarked that 
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grammarians judge of the parts of speech 
by the office which they perform, and 
net from the orthography of words, let 
us then examine the claim of do, to the 
rank of an auxiliary:—Z love my book— 
the verb /ove is certainly in the present 
tense of the indicative mode, as allowed 
by all grammarians; suppose, then, from 
the circumstance of a doubt being sug- 
gested, it became necessary to repeat it, 
and of course to give it emphasis; for 
example, in the reply to the remark, I 
love my book—let it be said, doubt it; 


way of emphasis, thus: / bo love myjbaok. 
Now, if this be not the very same mode 
and tense, there is certainly no additional 
force given to the first assertion. ‘The 
Doctor has not parsed this form of a sen- 
tence; whether it was designedly omit- 
ted, we know not. We have before men- 
tioned the necessity of two distinct ideas 
existing in the auxiliary and principal 
verb, in order to separate them, on the 
Doctor’s plan: this independence of 
idea, we have found existing§ between 
the infinitive and those finite verbs which 
are usually denominated governing se- 
condaries of infinitive verbs without the 
sign, to—such as make, need, feel,. see, 
tec. Let us see whether do is equally in- 
dependent—I do Jove: this is certainly 
no more than a simple expression of af- 
fection; the auxiliary is spelled like the 
the verb, do, meaning to perform or act: 
let us try it thus:—I act to la@ve—now, 
this is not the idea, because the action 
and operation lies in /ove in the former 
example, in the latter they are in act, 
and love (which is really the leading 
idea) is only a possible sequel;—we have 
not room to multiply arguments; it must 
be evident, that in the sentence, I do dove, 
only one idea is exhibited; the same can 
be said of all the auxiliaries, though, 
perhaps, at first view they may not ap- 
pear so completely amalgamated with 
the principal verb, as do is. 

One observation on the mode: ‘* Mode 
(says the Doctor, note y to page xvii.) 
is the form of a verb indicating the man- 





ner of being or action denoted by the | 
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verb.”’—-Love, implying a command, is 
allowed to be in the imperative mode; 
can, acknowledged by the Doctor, to ex- 
press power, is yet stiled by him indi- 
cative, because it indicates an expression 
of power; thus, Love, used as a com- 
mand, simply indicates a direction, and 
by the same rule should be in the indica- 
mode. 

We regret that the limits of our pa- 
per will not allow us to follow the Doc- 
tor through his mazes of error, and that 
time does not permit us to arrange our 
remarks in a more regular form. 

We cannot close our observations, 
without a few inquiries: —W hat has been 
done toward the improvement of the 
language by the Doctor’s Syllabus? or, 
how has its acquirement been facilitated 
by it? Even in point of originality, it 
is deficient: some of the arrangement of 
the verb is the exploded error of Dil- 
worth and other minor writers; he has 
been long antitipated in his omission of 
the possessive case of the pronoun, and 
a passive voice to the verb; his altera- 
tion of terms is only a mere innovation, 
very far from improvement; no rules 
are given, by which the learner could 
correct the false Syntax, which the Doc- 
tor’s ownrules of Etymology would lead 
The style of the Syl- 
labus is far above the comprehension of 
a school boy; its extent equally short of 
the requirements of a teacher; and, on 
on the whole, we believe that no ele- 
mentary work on Grammar was ever of- 
fered with so little claim to public pa- 
tronage, and so replete with palpable er- 
rors and failings. 


him to commit. 





PEDLAR..,.No. VI. 





The following was among a bundle of 
letters lately found, supposed to have 
been dropped on the way to the Post 
Office. 


Philadelphia, Month of Worms, 16th, - 
Dear Lonc-Ears, 

After we left Albany, whence I wrote 
to you, nothing new transpired until we 
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reached Washington, where we hada 
talk with Uncle Sam, and some of the 
After see- 
ing all the wonders of that place, and 
talking awhile with the poor whites, we 
returmed to this settlement. There is 
nothing remarkable here, for me to give 
an account of, except the people; they 
are wondrously wise! and it is not to be 
wondered at, when it is known that they 
neglect no opportunity to improve them- 
selves. I had yesterday a chance of wit- 
nessing a remarkable instance of their 
thirst for knowledge. 


chiefs of the great council. 


It was given out 
by large papers put up at the corners of 
streets, thata redbrother of the Tuscarora 
tribe, was going to have a talk more 
thana bear hunt from the middle of this 
settlement. There were assembled at the 
place, more of these whites than you 
have ever seen of the red men, round 
the great fire of the war-council. After 
this, surely we shouldtreat their mission- 
aries well, when they pay such respect to 
ours; though, to be sure, there is a dif- 
ference. Long-beard, the missionary, 
did not arrive, and it is said fe did not 
give the notice of the talk. Some blamed 
the man who keeps the tavern; I do net 
see how that could be, when he let them 
all have an abundance of strong water. 

You will scarcely regret my absence, 
when I inform you of the wonderful dis- 
covery the whites have lately made; a 
piece of armour has been invented, 
which will effectually resist the force of 
an arrow: it is said to kave been invent- 
ed by general Jackson, the great war- 
chief, now fighting the Choctaws, to de- 
stroy the effect of their arrows and spears; 
it is formed of cloth, inlaid with strips 
of bone, woven in as we make wears to 
catch fish, in the streams; it is tied 
round the body with little cords, and 
then secured with belts. 

These things are worn under their 
jackets, I suppose, because they are at 
peace with the tribes on the other side 
of the water: should they be at war with 
them, they will probably wear these ma- 
chines on the outside. You would be 
astonished to see what a warlike appear- 
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ance the men make; they cannot bend 
the body, which is rendered, by this in- 
vention, as inflexible as one of our new- 
born pappooses, lashed to a pine slab. 

The people are very much improved 
since our warriors travelled through this 
settlement; the women have copied our 
ear-jewels and feathers; the men, how- 
ever, wear neither ear nor nose-jewels, 
but hang their ornaments to the eyes; 
of these I have not learned the name, 
but I suppose they are called windows, 
as they are formed partly of glass. ‘The 
men, also, let their hair grow over their 
ears as we do. 

The people in this settlement are ve- 
ry honest and good; but, I hear them 
talk of a tribe called Yankoes or Yan- 
kies, who are a curious set of people. 
I think it is likely enough, for you know 
our strong water comes from their na- 
tion, and drinking that makes the red 
men almost as bad as the whites. 

I shall, in my next, give you some 
more curious particulars of the people 
of this settlement. 

Meantime, I am your brother, 


SHORT-BEARD. 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





Monday Evening, March 16. 


IRON CHEST, 
AND THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


The “ Iron Chest,” as a play, can 
never excite much interest; it is the most 
unfinished of all Coleman’s stage pro- 
ductions; it is however, freed from the 
many gross indelicacies and inuendces, 
which characterise the writings of that 
dramatist. 

This piece usually derives its impor- 
tance from the circumstance of a favou- 
rite performer’s representation of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, though we confess 
we feel much interest in young “ Wil- 
ford.” 

Mr. Finn made his third appearance 
on our stage in * Sir Edward Morti- 
mer.” We indulged ourselves very 


freely in remarks on this gentleman’s 
Hamlet; and we expected, from his exe- 
cution of that arduous character, to see 
him to much greater advantage in Sir 
Edward—we were deceived. The set- 
tled dignity of the man of honour was 
no where conspicuous: the calm delibe- 
rations of a mind, whose powers were 
bent to one purpose, were lost in the ebu- 
lition of passion and revenge: his ex- 
pressions of remorse for the murder, were 
rather the ravings of demoniac posses 
sion than the effervesence of a wounded 


that feeling which developement must 
bring; and painfully jealous of the ficti- 
tious honour which a knowledge of the 
truth would destroy: such a being might 
apostrophise honour, as a “ blood stain- 
ed god;’’ but, he would do it with the 
settled calmness of a man, who delibera- 
ted on crime before he became guilty— 
who measured the advantage of the sa- 
crifice before he officiated as a priest at 
Honour’s blood stained altar. 

Mr. Finn was painfully rapid in al- 
most every scene, when feelings were 
excited. We have not room to be par- 
ticular in our remarks, or we could il- 
lustrate our observations with some stri- 
king examples. It is, perhaps due to 
Mr. Finn, to observe that a part of the 
last scene was given with great correct- 
ness. Though we are sensible, from the 
examples which have been presented of 
Mr. Finn’s performance, that he cannot 
succeed in the line of characters he has 
assumed, yet, we believe that there is 
scarcely a performer on the American 
boards, more capable of rendering him- 
self generally usefulto the managers and 
acceptable to the public than Mr, Finn. 

The “ Fitzharding,” of Mr. Warren, 
was in his usual style of performance. 

Mr. Robertson /oo4ed the part of 
“ Rawbold”—that iz something; it is 
then only to commit the part to memo- 
ry, and perform it. 


Among the “ Robbers,” we discover- 
ed Messrs. M‘Farland, Abercrombie, 





| and Anderson, the rest we understood 


mind, oppressed with a consciousness of 
hidden crime; alive to the bitterness of 
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were supernumeraries-we certainly mis- 
took them for necessaries. 


THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


We confess that we have no delight 
in melo-dramas, nor does the the exhi- 
bition of oceans, ships, gun-powder, 
thunder or lightning afford us much 
pleasure: the scenery of this piece was 
well executed; the story is familiar. 

Mr. Robertson certainly deserves cre- 
dit for his“ Harrop.” ‘This gentleman 
has it in his power to be a good actor; 
is it then because he is often cast for 
characters out of his line, that he ap- 
pears on the stage totally unprepared? 

The “ Mary” of Mrs. Wood, was 
another proof of that lady’s devotion to 
her business:—we mean not to bestow 
praise or censure indiscriminately, but 
we should deem it injustice to Mrs. 
Wood, not to acknowledge the pleasure 
we derive from her performance;—in 
such opposite characters as she is com- 
pelled to assume, during this scarcity of 
females on our stage, such general jus- 
tice and execution could scarcely be ex- 
pected: her performance of “ Mary,” 
this evening, deserved the highest com- 
mendations. 

Mr. Barret was very happy in “ Rich- 
ard,” and Mr. Burke was so perfectly 
German that we could not understand a 
word. 

Would it not be well for some of the 
under gentlemen (such of them as can 
read) to take a book with them; what 
they have to say is not of sufficient im- 


‘portance to beara repetition in the same 


scene; and if the expedient which we 
have recommended were adopted, we 
should be saved one recital—the Promp- 
ter’s. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 





“ The Quarterly Theological Review,” 
REVIEWED. 
Messrs. Chandler & Goodman— 


We do not intend to set up the trade 
of “ A Reviewer,” considering it as 
being liable to objections from “ weak 

a 





brethren,” who require milk, and can- 
not so well digest ‘strong meat.” We 
are, moreover, somewhat doubtful whe- 
ther it tends to edification, and, were 
all our scruples removed on these points, 
who is sufficient for such an undertak- 
ing? Surely it would require the pope, 
or some universal bishop to undertake, 
alone, the office of censor, or, in other 
words, of reviewer. We have been in 
the habit of considering critics, review- 
ers, &c., generally, as justly compara- 
ble to flies, which usually leap over a 
man’s good parts and light upon his 
sores. By this we mean not to censure 
occasional criticisms, or objections made 
vith candour to the opinions of others; 
but, when these become a trade, and 
the patronage of the christian commu- 
nity is solicited, we are constrained to 
consider how far it is compatible with 
the spirit of the gospel. With these 
preliminary remarks, we notice the cha- 
racter of the work in question. 

In page 4th, we have the following 
remarks respecting the author of a work 
then under review: —* He is not formed 
“« for controversy with men of keenness 
‘“‘ and asperity—in the execution of the 
“ work before us, the principal defects 
“ arise from the want of controversial 
“ acumen.” 

We infer, then, that “* controversial 
acumen” would, in the estimation of 
“ the Reviewer,” render the work less 
defective; and, that men possessing the 
meek spirit of the gospel, are not well 
qualified for works of controversy. We 
are of opinion, that, to the generality of 
christians, it would be a high recom- 
mendation of a minister of the gospel 
to say of him, “ he is not formed for 
controversy.” We think the Apostle 
himself was of this sentimen¢—ii. ‘lim. 
2d. 24th. “ The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men;” and, again, “ In meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves,” 
* not rendering railing for railing.” 

We know that the advocates for * con- 
troversial acumen,” generally shield 
their “ keenness and asperity” under 
the specious pretext of “ contending 
earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints;” and yet, we think, there 
may be much earnestness for the faith 
of the gospel (we do not say for the 
non-essential peculiarities of a sect) 
where there is a total want of * contro- 
versial acumen.” . 

We have noticed in the review of 
“ Celebs Deceived,” what appears to us 
a somewhat curious assertion, pages 54, 
55—‘¢ This was done just as one of our 


* American students would do; and 
* hence, among all the pupils at our 
“ theological schools, scarcely one can 
“‘ be found who is not betrothed before 
“ he has ascertained in what situation 
* Providence will locate him, and even 
“ before he has read his first discourse 
“to the people. These premature en- 
‘“‘ gagements often prepare the way for 
“‘ disappointments; and, what is worse, 
‘“‘ procure for young clergymen the cha- 
*‘ racter of male coquettes.”’ 

‘The character given here of our theo- 
logical students, if just, is by no means 
praiseworthy. We hope, and believe, 
however, it is much too highly colour- 
ed. We have heard of young men who 
would, indeed, answer to the above de- 
scription, and particularly of one, whose 
indiscretions were probably in view 
when the picture was drawn; but, we 
believe the character would not apply 
to one in a thousand;—upé6n the whole, 
we consider this part of the review, as 
well calculated to strengthen and con- 
firm ail our prejudices against this part 
of a minister's work. Whoever, we 
think, will read the epistles to Timothy, 
will be led to doubt the propriety and 
expediency of spending that time in re- 
viewing nove/s, which should be appro- 
priated to the proper work of the mi- 
nistry, that is, to winning souls—to 
preaching the word in season and out 
of season. 

But, even admitting that some time 
may be usefully employed by those on 
whom devolves the care of the churches, 
in guarding against heresy, &c. &c.; 
we can never suppose that the pastor of 
a congregation should neglect to “ pro- 
vide for his own,” while he is earnestly 
pursuing the supposed errors of those 
atadistance. This would resemble the 
conduct of the husbandman, who should 
employ that time in securing his fence, 
which ought to be devoted to the culti- 
vation of the soil and sewing the seed. 
‘“‘ It must,” says the pious Flavel, “bea 
powerful opiate, indeed, that can so be- 
numb and stupify the conscience of a 
minister, as that he. shall not feel the 
awful authority of such a charge as that 
recorded, il. Tim. iv. 1st. 2d.— I charge 
thee, therefore, before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at his appear- 
ing and his kingdom, preach the word, 
be instant in season and out of season, 
&e. &c. We know, “ A city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid,” and ministers 
of Christ should study to be an exam- 
ple to believers in word, in conversation, 
&e. Ke. Ww. 
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EDWARD AND PAULINA. 
(Continued from page 22.) 


I have remarked, that you have taken 
great interest in this recital; you who 
scarcely know us;—-judge then of the 
effect which it must have produced upon 
the heart of alover. I was highly ex- 
asperated, and breathed nothing but re- 
venge. Would you believe it? Paulina, 
the victim of the inhumanity of the 
Marchioness, exerted all her influence 
to extorta promise from me not to seek 
revenge. 

She gradually recovered her health; 
and, in a little time, we invented a thou- 
sand ways of communicating onr ideas, 
much more rapid than by writing. On 
one occasion, she observed, that I, who 
had demanded the recital of all her ad- 
ventures, had not yet made the least 
mention of my own. In detailing all 
that had happened to me since our se- 
paration, I again drew a picture of the 
singular apparition that appeared to me 
ina trance. She was extremely sur- 
prised; reflected upon the circumstance 
for some time; and said, she had not a 
doubt, that it was an artifice of my 
friends, an attempt to divert the cur- 
rent of my thoughts, and draw me from 
the sad and melancholy state in which I 
was languishing. She thought William 
could unravel the mystery. William 
was called. I requested him not to 
disguise the fact; and he confessed, that 
the compassion he felt for my _ suffer- 
ings, and his ardent desire to see me 
relieved from them, had suggested to 
him an innocent stratagem. One of his 
nieces, young and handsome, had as- 
sumed the appearance of Paulina; and 
the alienation of my mind had concur- 
red to render the illusion complete. I 
thanked William for his ingenious zeal; 
I was indebted to him for my life; and 
for my reunion with the only object who 
could render it happy. Paulina, for 
want of speech, affectionately squeezed 
his hand; and I saw that William was 
gratified with his reward. 

We had already fixed the day of our 
departure for England; and all that now 
occupied our thoughts was to prepare 
for the voyage; when one evening a 
stranger came to inform us, that a key- 
bearer, who had served Paulina in the 
Bastille with a zeal deserving her gra- 
titude, was expiring, and requested in- 
stantly to see her, to make an important 
discovery. ‘The regard she had che- 
rished for this man, and the hope of ob- 
taining the information we wanted, did 
not allow of our deferring this visit.— 
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We went to the address given, in St, 
Anthony, in the suburbs. ‘1 he night was 
advanced, and very dark. A man, whom 
I mistook for my servant, opened the 
coach-door, and helped Paulina to alight. 
I was attempting to follow, when two 
men presented each a dagger to my 
breast; and pronounced—* Youare dead, 
if you offer to move.”’ I had no arms; 
and surprise held me for an instant in 
mute and immovable suspence. Sud- 
denly I heard the sound of a carriage 
moving with extreme velocity. It oc- 
curred to me, that they were forcibly 
carrying away Paulina. I recovered 
my senses, opened the opposite door, 
and jumped out of the coach, At the 
same time, two men fled from the spot; 
and I in pursuit of them. The carriage 
was still rolling at a distance; I redou- 
bled my efforts; but they were unavail- 
ing. Exhausted by violent running, I 
could listen to nothing but despair; I 
wa. still rushing upon the footsteps of 
her ravishers, when my feet were ob- 
structed, and I fell lifeless upon the 
pavement. When I recovered, I found 
myself extended upon a sopha in a very 
handsomeapartment. ‘Vhey had dressed 
a deep wound in my head, made in 
falling. ‘The first use I made of speech 
was to request them to pursue the vil- 
lains who had forcibly carried away my 
mistress. A man, of a good exterior, 
who appeared to be master of the house, 
begged me not to trouble myself about 
any thing; but to enjoy the repose which 
I was greatly in want of. I answered, 
that, if it cost me my life, no conside- 
ration should condemn me to inactivity, 
whilst the dearest object I had upon 
earth was snatched from me. I was 
astonished to hear this man, till then so 
polite, declare, that if the voice of rea- 
son had no power over me, he would 
employ force to detain me. ‘ By what 
right,” cried I, indignantly, ‘“ dare you 
to dispose of my person!” “ By the 
right that my profession gives me,” an- 
swered he coldly. “I am_ surgeon 
A .’? IT was thunderstruck. “ Sur- 
geon A ' the execrable executioner 
of Paulina! Monster! receive the pun- 
ishment due to thy crime.” And, in 
the blindness of my phrenzy, I fell upon 
him. Idid not attend to his command. 
ing figure, and athletic constitution; till, 
in a deliberate manner, which destroyed 
my hopes, he held me at a distance from 
him; and then called two vigorous 
young men, whom he ordered to bind 
me to the sopha that I had just quitted. 
When he saw me unable to move, he 











dismissed the two young men, and 





began to preach to me of the necessity 
ot keeping myself quiet for the recovery 
of my health. My rage was vented in 
a torrent of abuse and outrageous in- 
vectives. I declared, that 1 had no 
hesitation in considering him the author 
of the highest villainy, who had just 
taken from me by violence Paulina, and 
placed me within his power. 
swered me, with the same cruel sang 
froid, that he did not deserve the re- 
proaches which I heaped upon him; and 
withdrew. 

Nevertheless, so violent an agitation 
had inflamed my mind, I was seized 
with adelirium; and I soon fell into a 
state bordering on madness. Three 
months elapsed before I began to re- 
cover my senses. By degrees, I fancied 
all the horror of my situation. ‘To find 
Paulina again, to deliver her, and to re- 
venge our injuries, were the only thoughts 
that still occupied my mind. 

I imperiously demanded the atro- 
cious A to give me liberty:—he 
answered with cold and barbarous irony, 
that he had too much regard for my 
health to expose me to fresh dangers. I 
had now the iortitude to suppress the 
transports of my rage; and sufficient 
command over myself to feign an en- 
tire resignation tomy fate. I well knew 
that it was the only way of lulling the 
vigilance of my guardians, and of es- 
caping from their hands. Six weeks 
had passed, and no opportunity occurred. 
Out of patience, 1 hazarded a fresh 
summons. A no longer hesitated 
to confess, that I was too great an enemy 
to the Marchioness de C to be per- 
mitted the means of following her in the 
actual state of France. In truth, far 
from granting my wishes, he redouiled 
his precautions to secure my person. L 
was obliged to lead two long years in 
torments which you cannot conceive, 
without representing to yourself the 
violence of my passion for Paulina, and 
the horrible uncertainty of her and my 
own destiny. I saw my hopes and 
strength gradually exhausting, when one 
day, | heard several confused voices 
near the door of the room in which I 
was detained. I listened, and could 
only distinguish the words visite domi- 
ciliaire, but it was enough to explain 
almost all that followed. Some of the 
surgeon’s servants entered my room, and 
requested me to follow them. I wished 
to interrogate them; they told me, that 
all resistance was useless; and I suffer- 
ed myself to be conducted, or rather 
dragged, across a vast garret; they open- 
ed a small door, so artfully contrived 
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behind a chimney, that it was impossi- 
ble to discover it. I then found myself 
in a by-room, lighted by a concealed 
window. My two conductors, who had 
entered with me, each drew a poignard, 
and swore they would stab me, if I made 
the least noise. Not much alarmed at 
their threat; and hearing persons walk 
and speak near me, I was on the point 
of calling, and braving every danger.— 
The thought of Paulina checked me; 4 
reflected that she had no other friend 
upon earth but myself; and I resolved 
to preserve myself for her sake. 


‘ (To be Continued.) 


AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 


A sailor of Martinique, married a 
young woman, as viriuous as she was 
beautiful, and she having expended all 
the iitthe money her husband had left 
her before he embarked, had recourse 
to a wealthy citizen to whose protec- 
tion she had been confided. ‘The citizen, 
inflamed with the charms of the fair bor- 
rower, demanded as the price of his ser- 
vices the surrender of her virtue: relying 
on the hope of her husband’s return, and 
shuddering with indignation at the pro- 
posal, the msulted woman refused him 
without hesitation. ‘he sailor did not 
arrive; and, in a few days, ail the re- 
sources of his unhappy wife were exhaus- 
ted; want, too clearly made her sensible 
of her situation; she was a motner——and 
dreading to behold one infant perish at 
that breast which nourished it, and the 
other, whose maturer age demanded 
bread, expire of hunger_before her; she 
sought the tyrant again, in the hope of 
softening him. But prayers and tears 
could obtain nothing from the barbarian 
she was forced to capitulate; and, van- 
quished by necessity, she permitted him 
to come to supper with her. After a 
meal which was spiritless, the citizen 
pressed her to fulfil her promise. The 
poor woman took him tothe cradle where 
her child was sleeping; and then pressing 
it to her bosom, her eyes full of tears, she 
said to it-—“ Drink, my dear babe! drink 
freely; thou yet receivest the milk of 
avirtuous woman, whom, necessity alone 
stabs to the heart. ‘To-morrow, for 
alas! I cannot wean thee—to-morrow! 
thou wilt drink the milk of an unhap- 
py’—her tears finished the sentence. 
The citizen beheld and was moved 
at the sight.-~ Throwing his purse at her 
feet, he exclaimed—-“It is not possible 
to resist so much virtue.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 21,1818. 





MELANCHOLY EVENT. 


It rarely falls to our lot to record 
a more painful recital than is con- 
tained in the following brief particulars 
of the loss of Mr. Dupont’s powder- 
mills, situated on the Brandywine, near 
Wilmington, Del. which we have re- 
ceived from a person in the employ of 
Mr. V. Dupont, in the neighbourhood 
of the mills. 

The first explosion took place on 
Thursday, about 15 minutes past 9, A., 
M. 


mill, and granary, were all blown up 


The pounding-miill, the glazing- 


within a few seconds oi each other, 
though situated 40 or 50 yards apart. 
Of the people employed in these build- 
ings, only one escaped, by jumping into 
the race. 

A large brand of fire was thrown’ 
from the pounding-mill, and lighted on 
the roof of the magazine, which con- 
tained the finished powder, where five 
men were employed. A Mr. Hen- 
drickson, who was loading his waggon 
with powder at the door of the maga- 
zine, gave the alarm to the men within, 
in time for them to escape; he then 
cut his horses loose, and saved them and 
his son unhurt. 

The magazine, sulphur-mill, and a 
house for packing powder, followed in 
a second awful explosion, 

A Mrs. Toner, whose husband was 
employed in the mills, seeing the de- 


her infant and ran frantically to the 
scene of horror, where she had scarcely 
arrived, when a fragment from the ma- 
gazine, destroyed by the second explo- 
sion, laid her instantly dead—her child 
was not injured. 

Mrs. Dupont was much injured while 
in her house ; her brother who went out 
to get some water for her, had his 
shoulder dislocated by some falling frag- 
ments. : 

‘Our informant believes there were 
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confusion in the place, that it was im- 
possible to ascertain correctly previous 
to his departure, 

Many were shockingly mutilated; 
thighs broken, shoulders dislocated, &c. 
who were alive on Friday morning. 

Mangled limbs were scattered two or 
three hundred yards from the immedi- 
ate scene of misery: it would be impos- 
ble, says our inforinant, to give any ade- 
quate idea of the horror of the scene. 

Of the killed, we could only learn the 
names of Mr. and Mrs. Toner, Mr. 
Reynolds and son, Michael M‘Laughlan 
and Edward Bradley, and some young 
men of whom our informant recollects 
only the christian names. 


Among the maimed were Mrs. Du- 
pont and brother, John Dell, Mr. Lu- 
tremo, Peter ——, a Swede, severely, 
Mr. Pierson, from Baltimore, who com- 
menced work that day, & Mr. M‘Bride. 

The buildings blown up, were the 
sulphur-mill, pounding-mill, glazing- 
mill, granary, magazine, and a house 
for packing powder ; a coal-house, and 
a building containing acarpenter’s shop 
and composition house, took fire, and 
burnt down. The refining and drying 
house, containing saltpetre and unfinish- 
ed powder, were saved. 

It is calculated that 30 or 40 tons of 
powder have been destroyed. 


Almost every house in the neigh- 
bourhood has been injured by the ex- 
plosion, the windows entirely demo- 
lished, the ends and roofs of many 
buildings destroyed, and even floors 
ripped up. 

We have given the particulars as we 
received them, from .a man who was 
near the spot at the time of the explo- 
sion. We forbear any comment—such 
painful recitals need no art to give them 
effect—we can only say, that we sin- 
cerely sympathize with the wounded, 
and the friends of the deceased ; and 
we believe, there are few who will not 
shed a tear for th. fate of those who 
were so suddenly launched into eternity, 
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“APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





© Thon, who call’dst this universal frame, 
From chaos rude to bless thy holy name, 
And speak thy power; 
O hear my prayer, aud grant me this request, 
May Mary with thy grace be doubly*blest, 
In sorrow’s hour. e 


As she is virtuous, may she happy be, 
Freed from all slander, as from vice she’s free, 
And plac’d above its darts. 
May she be blest as she a blessing proves; 
Alike beloved as in turn she loves 
A virtuous heart. 


May pleasing [fope alike her mind employ, ° 
As she is blest by retrospection’s joy, 
And virtuous peace: 
May joys increase with each returning hour; 
In her pure breast may sweet religion’s power, 
With years increase. 


Oh, may she taste, from thy rich stores above, 
‘The soul’s delight, thy kind redeeming love, 
And sins forgiven; 
Then, though man frown, from murmurs she'll 
forbear, 
Nor fear his rage—blest with this hope, that “ there 
fs rest in heaven.” 


AN EXCUSE TO S~—— FOR NOT SLEEPING 
IN HER PRESENCE. 


Oft as the sea-boy, ’neath the rattling shrouds 

I’ve slept, nor feared the billow’s dangerous roar; 
The missile thander of the hurtling clouds 

I’ve heard, and slept unawed beneath their roar. 


But, when thy face benignant pity beams, 

And guards my couch at midnight’s lonely hour, 
When kind affection through that pity gleams, 

To heal my mind by sweet persuasion’s power, 


Think you that sleep would hush my feverish frame, 
When thy loved presence soothed the cheerless 
hour? 
No—Angels’ presence ever watching claim; 
J gazed, and owned a more than angel’s power! 


For the Philudelphia Magazine. 


YO A FRIEND, ON THE MORNING AFTER 
HER MARRIAGE. 


Hail, wedded love, at first by Heaven designed 
To soothe the troubled lot of human kind: 
Connubial bliss, O grateful, happy tie, 
Thou source to every spring of earthly joy. 


Such were the bonds, O youthful, lovely fair, 
That late have giv’n you to a husband’s care; 
In these new scenes, let prudence be your guide, 

Keep truth in sight, and wisdom by your side. 


Hail! tender pair, by love and marriage joined; 
Heaven’s ritesand Nature’s law are both combined 
To make you one; may happiness increase, 
Your life be pleasure, and your death be peace. 
Even. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
TO THE MEMORY OF AN INFANT SON. 


Cull, O ye Muses, every opening flower; 
Let willing Spring put forth her tenderest bloom, 
E’en Heaven transcendent shed its kindest shower, 
Made warm by summert’s suns, to deck his tomb. 


My aching heart retraces fondly o’er 
Each glance attractive from his lovely eyes; 
Ne’er can these longing arms surround him more, 
Till Heaven’s great fiat call me to the skies. 
ELLEN. 





SELECTED POETRY. 


> 
ete 


From the Boston Palladium. 


The following lines were inclosed by the Rev. Mr. 
Sabine of St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Mr. Meiledge 
of Boston. 

' LINES, 


Addressed to the citizens of Boston, on hearing of 
their kindness to the sufferers by the late fire in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Friends of Humanity! accept our thanks, 

More we have not to give—and had we more, 
Your kindness would refuse it—recompensed 

As Mercy’s children always are, by that 

Which Heaven has joined with Charity, the joy 
Of doing good—of pouring healing balm 

Into the wounds of sorrow—giving ease 

To bosoms of distress—and to the darkness, light. 


Unseen, the storm had gathered o’er our heads; 
And then, when in the peaceful arms of sleep, 
Fancying ourselves secure, we took our rest, 

In midnight gloom, the thunder’s horrid erash 
And lightning’s glare aroused us from our beds, 
To see the powers of Desolation rage. 

The falling bolt scattered wide ruin round, 
Destroyed our dwellings, scenes of dear delight, 
Domestic duty, and of social joy. 

The blaze, resistless, rapid, ran along, 

And swept our pasture clear—and left it bare, 
Stripped of its verdure, of its fruit despoiled. 
The clouds of night dispersed, day dawued—but, ah, 
The cheerful light to us no comfort gave. 
Casting his beams around, the Sun disclosed 
Uur state of misery and deep distress. 

Now mute with sorrow, all o’ercome with grief, 
Or raving loud in frantic exclamation, 

We gazed upon our ruined tenements, 

Till stupefaction gave respite from woe. 

Not long such ease blunted the sense of pain; 
For, rising from the ruin, we beheld 

Famine, stern Famine, threatning to conjoin 
liis force with Winter’s, to complete our fall. 
** No eye beholds” our state, no help is near; 

** Beneath the accumulating load of woe 

** We soon must sink, and never rise again!” 
Thus, in the sadness of despair, we cried, 
Forgetful that our case was known to Him, 
Who can bring down, and lift the fallen up; 
Him, in whose haud is every human beart, 
Whose all pervading eye, regarding earth, 
Beholds, at once, the evil and the good; 

At whose command, the streams of pity flow 

In thousand rills. Yet he forgot not us— 

Low was our state, and in our lowest state 

He saw us, for his mercy never fails. 


Friends of humanity! accept our thanks. 
You saw us falling; and the friendly heart 
Of Charity was open, and not Jess her hand. 








Liberal and prompt, she flew to our relief, 

Told us your bounty, and refreshed our souls, 
And soothed our ears with kindest sympathy. 
And thou too, PETERSON*, without whose aid, 
The bounty of our kind and valued friends 

Had else been vain: to thee are likewise due, 
Grateful acknowledgments, and praise well earned: 


This is thy work, oh Peace, true friend of man, 

Celestial visitant, too seldom seen 

In this our earth—In Heaven thou always dwell’st, 

And all is joy, and all is sweet repose— 

Thy works are always such. Where’er thou reign’ st 

Philanthropy exults, Religion smiles, 

The barren wilderness becomes a field 

Glorious in verdure; and the wolf and kid, 

The lion and the lamb, lie down together. 

Thy presence breathes out fragrance; and thy hands 

Scatter the fruits of plenty all around. ° 

United in thy blest and holy bands 

May Albion and Columbia ever rest: 

Far from the minds of each be horrid strife 

Forevermore. ‘Till taught by their example, 

All nations lay aside their arms, and war 

Be known among the sons of men no more. 
HOMO. 

*The master of the vessel. 


IMPROMTU, 
On hearing a young lady sing, at the Piano, Bishop’s 
celebrated “ Echo Song.” — 


Oh, hush’d be ev’ry anxious care, 

That late disturb’d this troubled breast, 
Let no rude passion rankle there— 

Be every tumult calm’d to rest! 


For wakes the magic song— 
The keys obedient catch the strain, 

And still our pleasure to prolong, 
Kind “ Echo” sends it back again. 





ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


Why siceps, benumb’d, the conscious mind, 
When social good craves virtue’s zeal? 
Who e’er can benefit mankind, 
Is Heaven’s trustee for human weal. 


To hide true worth.from public view, 
Is burying diamonds in their mine; 

All is not gold that shines, ’tis true, 
But all that is gold, ought to shine. 


THE SMILE. 


Call it truth or call it art, 
In her smiles such magic lies; 
With that smile I would not part, 
Not for ought beneath the skies, 


Oh! if passing false thou art, 
Since I cannot but believe thee, 

Playing still the guiltless part, 
Woman, never andeceive me. 


Fo ———— 
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